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their own departments. As a result there was
inter-departmental warfare; there was a lack of
co-ordination; and there was delay.

One further incident involving Seward illus-
trates Lincoln's strength and weakness as an
administrator. On April 9, 1861, Lincoln
decided, without consulting his Cabinet, that
two expeditions should be sent, one to relieve
Fort Sumter and the other Fort Pickens. In the
execution of the plans a serious muddle
occurred.1 The President authorised the Secre-
tary of the Navy, Welles, to issue orders
assigning a powerful warship, the Powhatan, to
the Sumter expedition. But Seward, who thought
that the relief of Fort Pickens was more im-
portant, drew up an order transferring the
Powhatan to the Fort Pickens expedition. This
order he placed before Lincoln, who signed it
without reading it. Seward was, of course, inter-
fering with a department that did not concern
him, but if one admits that he was entitled to
draw the President's attention to the subject, the
President should have troubled to read the order
placed before him. When Lincoln discovered
what he had done, he overruled Seward and
ordered him to restore the ship to the Sumter
expedition. Seward sent the new order, but sent
it in his own name. The commander of the
Powhatan refused to obey it because it conflicted
with his previous orders, which were in the

* See pp. 130-1
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